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Hales with two or three companions had been seen earlier in the day
crossing the road towards the ferry, and, putting two and two together,
they concluded that Sir Edward Hales was trying to escape by water.
Sir Edward was thoroughly hated throughout Kent, and it was un-
fortunate that James had chosen him as a companion, for if the cavalcade
had consisted of persons unknown it is unlikely that trouble would have
been taken to pursue them.

Edwards, who had questioned the man with the led horses, returned
hurriedly to Faversham and manned three boats with about forty men
and went down to the Swale to look for Hales and his companions. It
seems likely that they spent many hours on the search, for it was not
until the hoy was actually afloat that they found her. James was dis-
guised, and they took him for a Jesuit; if he had told Ames, who led the
party, who he was, instead of offering him a bribe of fifty guineas, he
would possibly have been left unmolested. Hales showed a pistol, but
James dissuaded him from using it; it would, indeed, have been a very
foolish thing to do, for they were outnumbered ten to one, and if they
had killed one of the attackers they would all have been put to death.
The King was subjected to very gross indignities: they rifled his pockets,
and even partially undressed him to see if he had valuables concealed
under his clothes; they took from him ^200 in gold, his watch and his
gold-hiked sword, and they treated him "with such harsh expressions
as old rogue, ugly, lean-jawed, hatchet-faced Jesuit, popish dog, etc."
They continued in this unpleasant company all night, and in the
morning the hoy was taken across the Swale to the mouth of the
Faversham creek and there they were transferred to Sir Thomas Jones's
coach, which had been captured the previous day with the judge in it.
It was remarked that at the shore Sheldon was carried, and Hales, too,
because he was lame, but that James, who was in riding boots, was made
to walk through the ooze. They went by coach to Faversham, where
they were conducted to the Arms of England: there he was recognised,
and he was treated with more respect, but a party of sailors under Ames
kept him a close prisoner and refused all his demands that he should be
allowed to proceed on his journey; their motives were fear lest William
might punish them for letting him go, and hope of reward for preventing
his flight.

Napleton, who had first recognised James, went forthwith to Canter-
bury with a letter from the Bang to Lord Winchelsea, the Lord Lieuten-
ant of the county, who had assembled there a volunteer troop of horse as
a protection against the disbanded Irish, Sir John KnatchbulPs account
of the discussion on this letter reflects the uncertainty of the country
gentlemen regarding William's plans and intentions, and their con-